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Mr. D. W. Heise and His Apiary. 


I was born ona farm in York county, Ontario, 20 miles 
north of Toronto, and within three miles of where I now re- 
side, 37 years ago. My parents were of German origin, as 
the name would readily indicate. As soon asI was able to 
lend a helping hand, my time up to the age of 16 was spent 
on the farm summers, and attending a country school in the 
winter months, which was the extent of my theoretical educa- 
tional opportunities; but the practical knowledge that I have | 
acquired since leaving school I prize most highly. 

The farm work became very monotonous, and out of har- | 
mony with my inclinations, having early in life formed a | 





country in consequence of having, ina moment of weakness, 
agreed with a person so to do. By the way, that is now, and 
has been since 1885, my ‘other half,” as might be expected. 
Ard that moment of weakness is one which I bave never had 
the slightest reason to regret. 

At home again, and among friends, and as I thoughta 
fully-equipt wood butcher, it was only a short time until I 
succeeded in working up a good trade in the building business. 
For a few years I took in as partner my younger brother, and 


| together we conducted the busivess until 1891. During a 


term of eight years there were erected under the direct super- 
vision of myself or brother, about 70 new buildings, includ- 
ing dwellings, barns, stores, school-houses, etc. I now look 
back with pride upon that record achieved by a stripling. 


At the last named date I found the labor too arduous, and 
the responsibility too great in cunnection with the above busi- 
ness—for a lazy man; I therefore decided to retire from the 
same, which I did, and engaged in a general mercantile busi- 
ness. 

I first became interested in Apis mellifica, to a very lim- 
ited extent, when I was about 10 years old. Accompanying 
my father one late September afternoon’to a neighbor’s place, 
we past close along a worm rail-fence which enclosed an iso- 
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Apiary of Mr. D. W. Heise, of Ontario, Canada.—Canadian Bee Journal. 


strong desire to learn a trade. So with the consent of my | 
parents, at the age of 16,1 adopted the carpenter trade as 
my choice. After following up this line of work for four 
years around my native home, I took Horace Greeley’s advice 
and went West. I * pulled up” at Hamlin, Brown Co., Kans., 
March 19, 1881. Following my trade for two years more, I 
then, at the age of 22, entered into business on my own re- 
sponsibility. One year later (1888) I returned to my native 


lated pine grove, and in thus passing I observed what turned 
out to be a swarm of bees, which had settled on the corner of 
the fence where the rails intersect each other, and about 18 
inches from the ground, with the sky for their roof, the grove 
on One side, and the open plain on the other for their protec- 
tlon. Here they built their comb in such size and quantity 
that when cut loose they completely filled a large straw hive. 

Now for a little of my first experience with bees. But be- 
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fore relating it, I would just like to say I would give several 
Yankee silver dollars if I could find aswarm similarly situ- 
ated, just to see how long they could survive in this climate by 
only placing a roof over them. 


Of course, those bees were mine. My father assisted me, 
or I him, in cutting the combs from the rails, and placing 
them in the hive. But this was, as I now know, very im- 
properly done. However, the work was completed by fasten- 
ing small sticks in the bottom of the hive, to hold the combs 
from falling out. Everything was now ready to receive the 
large cluster of bees, and the marching in of that vast multi- 
tude I can assure you was a few moments of extreme delight 
to the yourg enthusiast never to be forgotten. The whole 
outfit was then carried home and placed in the bee-shed— 
something which could be found on nearly every farm in those 
days. Butin the majority of cases it was the shed only ten- 
anted with a few empty hives. 


My ‘‘ pets,” as I now began to look upon them as being, 
appeared to make themselves right at home, and I would lie 
on the greensward in front of the hive and watch the little 
toilers goin and out about their business. One day, while 
thus engaged, a man past by, and askt whereI got the bees. 
I forthwith gave him their whole history in detail as far as I 
knew. And do you know, that wiseacre of a bee-warrior just 
up and smasht all my air-castles into smithereens, by saying, 
‘*They won’t winter; you must feed them,” etc. But he 
failed to instruct me how to do the feeding. But not to be 
outdone, I decided to feed, and for several days a 10-year-old 
boy could be seen reclining in frontof that hive after having 
placed a few spoonfuls of brown sugar (which he had hookt 
from his ma) in a saucer at the entrance. Of course, the bees 
would have none of it, and all petered out before Christmas. 


This ended my experience with bees at that time, save a 
little incident through which myself and brothers learned that 
bees carry pins in that end which is not generally called the 
front. 

Notwithstanding my misfortune with fence-corner bees, 
there was a spark of enthusiasm kindled within me which re- 
fused to die, and for a number of years my circumstances and 
surroundings were such as to prevent me from entering the 
pursuit, yet this spark lived. 

In 1888, a venerable and generous old bee-master kindly 
consented to let me have a colony, which I was to manage on 
shares, Think of that—a know-nothing managing bees on 
shares! But I did, and that with profit to its owner. Said 
colony was the nucleus of my now small apiary, which has 
never exceeded 38 colonies. I aim to keep the number about 
30. On account of limited room, and limited time, also, I am 
prevented from increasing the number. My experience dur- 
ing those nine years has been varied indeed. I have found 
myself, as I thought, on the mountain top of success, only to 
be hurled over the cliff of ignorance into the valley of disap- 
pointment. But by reading everything having the name of 
bee-literature that came before my eyes, my knowledge of the 
management of bees has increast from year to year, until I am 
forced to believe I know at least a little more of their habits 
than when I tried to feed them brown sugar. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I am not nearly run down, but lest some 
Yankee should run me down unless I stop this nonsense, I beg 
to conclude by saying that the hightof my ambition, for which 
I have striven, has been fully realized the past season, 
namely: An average surplus of 100 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony, spring count. 

J trust that this bit of personal history may interest at 
least some of thereaders of the American Bee Journal, as I 
have been interested in reading the biographical sketches of 
others. D. W. HEIsE. 

Ontario, Canada. 
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Rendering Beeswax with the Sun Extractor. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


The following questions have been sent to me for answer in 
the American Bee Journal: 


‘* Will you please tell us what is the matter with our wax, 
which has been rendered by the solar wax-extractor three differ- 
ent times? Wesend a sample cut from a cake, the dark part of 
which gets darker as it nears the center of the cake, and also 
deeper. How can we get itall bright yellow ? and would it be any 
advantage when next melting to raise the temperature of the ex- 
tractor to about 140 or 150 degrees before placing the old combs in, 
and then allowing the melted wax to run into a pan that contained 
water of about the same temperature 7—ALDER Bros.”’ 


The solar extractor is very efficient to render up combs, 
especially new combs or cappings, into beeswax, as it is always 


STi. 
at hand during the busiest season, but it is absolutely useless 
in purifying beeswax that has been rendered. ; 


The sample sent with this enquiry is very clear in a por 
tion of it, and darkish and opaque in another portion. This 
is not astonishing. When you put combs into the solar ey. 
tractor, those parts which contain the most beeswax wil] pe 
the first to soften, and therefore the purest beeswax wil] run 
first ; when the bulk of it has melted down, the remaining 
liquid part comes also, with a portion of the dregs mixt into 
it. The cake is thus made to look darker at its center or at 
the portion which has last melted down. 


It would be of but little use to melt up this beeswax gey. 
eral times in succession in the solar extractor, for these dregs 
are very fine and are sure to stay with the wax. The only 
method to purify the wax further is to melt it with water 
allowing it to cool as slowly as possible. It must be brought 
to about the boiling-point of water so that: there will be a per- 
fect freedom for all the particles of dirt to settle, and as they 
are usually heavier than beeswax, the dirty portion wil] be 
found to have settled to the lower edge of the cake, from 
whence it may be scraped without difficulty. Severa! succes. 
sive meltings with the sun extractor would only tend to mix 
the dregs more thoroughly with the beeswax and render it s 
much more difficult to cleanse. The sun, however, has the 
faculty of bleaching the wax, and would thus render it of 
brighter color. But even in this there is an extreme to be 
avoided. Beeswax that has been thoroughly bleacht loses jts 
pleasant smell and assumes the disagreeable smell of candles. 


The reader will thus see that altho the sun extractor js 
very good, in fact better than the water. process in many in- 
stances, yet itis not sufficientif a prime article is wanted, 
thoroughly purified, for commercial uses or for exhibit. But 
for comb-foundation making the wax may be shipt to the 
manufacturer without further trouble, as it is more readily 
and more easily cleansed of these light remaining impurities 
in large lots than in small parcels. 

Very old combs will decidedly not do for the sun extrac- 
tor. We have again tried them with negative results, for too 
much of the wax becomes soakt into the residue. The only 
paying method of melting old combs is by the water process 
given by me in the last article on this subject. 

While [ am on this question, I wish to cite a suggestion 
made to me lately by one of our friends—J. S. Willard, of 
Iowa—to put old, broken combs and scraps into a sack which 
may be sunk into a kettleof water so as to let the wax rise at 
the top. I have never tried this process, but it looks reason- 
ably practical. 

And, by the way, I was told once by a practical candle- 
maker, and have always thought and held without actual 
trial, that hard water was injurious to beeswax in the 
rendering, and that to the use of this hard water could be 
ascribed some of the spoiled beeswax that is made. But! 
must to-day acknowledge my error unless the conditions de- 
pend on the proportion of mineral in the water, for here is the 
reply I had from a man who always sends us the very nicest 
beeswax—Mr. Staininger, of lowa—and of whomI askt his 
methods: 

‘‘In regard to the wax, I always take hard water and 
melt it from two to three times, according to the wax; use 
plenty of water and melt it till the water comes off clean; 
have a new tin can and don’t get it too hot.” (Italics are mine.) 

Now, here is another testimonial: Messrs. Tood & Ar- 
nold always have the very finest beeswax. This spring they 
sent us a small lot that lookt dark and gray. We askt them 
what was the matter with it. Here is the answer: 


‘*When the cappings were washt they were put into ao 
iron kettle for a few days before melting. That was the first 
time we ever had a bad lot, and we want it to be the last.” 


Here is another: Mr. F., of Babylon, IIl., sent us the 
ugliest cake of water-damaged, blackish beeswax that we had 
ever seen. The cake is so abuminably ugly and looks so little 
like beeswax that we are preserving it for exhibit as an object 
lesson. We askt this party about it, and stated that it was 
our opinion that it had been overboiled and rendered in iron. 
The answer is as follows: 

‘* Probably you are right about the boiling of that bees 
wax, as it was boiled quite awhile in an iron kettle.” 

Now whether hard water has anything to do with it, 4 
was held by the candle-maker, or whether some kinds of hard 
water have an effect on it, there is no doubt that to make good 
beeswax it must be treated as follows: 


1. If rendered in the sun melt once, and afterwards either 
render it with water or let it alone. 

2. If rendered with water it is probably best to use soft 
water, but it must be boiled slowly with plenty of weter- 





8. A tin, or tinned, vessel must be used. We use copper, 
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which is all right if kept clean. 
with wax and kept from rusting. 

4. The wax must be allowed to cool as slowly as possible, 

d must not be overboiled. 
= 5. If very clean beeswax is wanted, it should be rendered 
till the water comes off clear. 

6. Damaged beeswax can only be returned by sun heat, 
and must then be purified again. 

While we are on this subject we might as well give ita 
thorough examination, and if any of the readers desire to 
make further enquiries they will be welcome 

Hancock Co, Ill. 


First Day of Spring Among Out-Apiaries. 
BY HARRY 8. HOWE. 


On the morning of March 15, Mr. W. L. Coggshall and 
myself were discussing ‘‘ bee-prospects” by the door of his 
shop, when I remarkt: ‘‘The unusually early spring has 
started the season for out-door work with the bees from two 
to three weeks ahead in this locality.” 

‘* Yes,” said he; ‘‘and those south yards should be seen 
soon.” 

‘*But the bottom has dropt out of the roads, almost.” 

‘‘That is so; but there is no immediate prospects of their 
being any better, so if you want to take Topsy and the old 


Iron may doif once coated 








D. W. Heise. 


buggy, go ahead. You can see yourown south yards, too, 
while you are at it.” 


‘* All right.” 


Getting out a bee-veil [ started over the worst possible 
kind of roads—roads which are a disgrace to the boasted civi- 
lization of the State of New York. 

Mr. Coggshall has no home yard, the nearest one being 
about one-third of a mile from home. This one, however, had 
been visited, so the first stop was at the Brown yard, seven 
miles south and east. Here are 50 colonies all alive. 

The first work is to see that all of the hives that may 
have become tilted during the winter are properly leveled up. 
Next, the alighting-boards are put in place. This is very im- 
portant at this time. There would be two or three times as 
many dead bees in front of the hives where the boards had 
got displaced as there would be in front of those having the 
boards in place. One good way of fastening them in place is 
to drive two staples in the entrance block and then hook two 
more through them. These are then driven into the end of 
the alighting-boards, the other end of which is allowed to rest 
on the ground. 

The Brown yard is all in single-story Eclectic chaff hives, 
with old style Hoffman closed-end frames. This yard has 
given the smallest average loss since it was establisht of any 
of the yards. 


The next yard south is Etna, where there are 60 colonies, 





all alive. About half are in two-story chaff hives, the rest in 
Coggshall’s big packing boxes. 

The work of cleaning out the entrances with a crooked 
wire, and then shutting them down to about 134 inches was 
repeated. Each colony that did not clearly show its condition 
from the entrance was lookt into and its condition noted. This 
yard was rather shorter in stores than any of the rest. Many 
of them had eaten the honey away from the top-bara, leaving 
that below. They seemed to have more brood than was good 
for them at this time of year. 

There is another of Mr. C.’s yards at Ellis, five miles south 
yet, but it is over such a big hill, and the roads are so bad, 
that it has to be skipt for the present. This can be done the 
more safely, as they are all in packing boxes, and do not have 
to have their entrances contracted. 

Turning to the west the Varna yard of 120 colonies, all 
alive, comes next. This is the yard that the editor of Glean- 
ings took such a fancy to, when he was out here last summer. 

Next in order is Forest Home, where all were alive a few 
days ago, so no stop is made. 

Passing through Ithaca, the mile of smooth brick pave- 
ment made Topsy forget the 18 miles of mud she had waded 
through to get there. The Ithaca yard is just west of the 
city, where there are 107 colonies, still all alive. On the way 
back from this yard to Ithaca, where I put up for the night, 
I found a few blossoms of trailing arbutus. 


The next two days see the same story repeated, with only 
slight changes caused by local conditions at the different 
yards, until 700 colonies with a loss of two is the record so 
far. There are several hundred colonies yet to see before the 
records are all in, but from the sample we can judge the 
balance. 

** But the end is not yet.” 

The bees have more brood and less honey than I ever re- 
member to have seen on the first trip in-spring. This leads 
me to take rathera pessimistic view of the future. We can 
winter bees all right, but to ‘‘spring”’ them—there is the rub. 
It looks now as if we should have to feed to get through the 
spring, at least in some of the yards. 

Usually we havethe honey from the winter loss to brace 
up the light ones. Those that go out from now on will not 
have enough honey to do much good. 

If the weather should turn very cold in April we would be 
almost sure to have a heavy spring loss. 

Tompkins Co., N. Y., March 20. 


[Accompanying Mr. Howe’s article came this paragraph 
by Mr. Coggshall himself, iated May 14 :—Enprror. | 


I have just finisht looking over the out-apiaries, and I find 
7 per cent. dead. The balance are in fair condition. I expect 
to lose 5 per cent. from old queens, as I do not requeen. When 
I had only 300 or 400 colonies, and lookt after them alone, I 
requeened every two years and clipt the queens. Ido not 
know but it would pay to put on extra help and requeen. 
W. L. Cog@sHAL_. 


Can Bees Hear ?—How Sound Affects Them. 
BY F. C. KENYON, PH. D. 


On page 197, in the report of the meeting of the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association, I note a question and a few 
remarks on the subject of the hearing powers of bees. Any- 
one who has handled bees and heard the different tones made 
by their wings, the angry buzz, the calling buzz when one lifts 
off the hive-cover, and noted the action of other bees must, it 
would seem, come to the conclusion that in some way or other 
they are affected by sound—and that is the essential) part of 
hearing. That they have no visible organs of hearing similar, 
or rather like those found at the base of the abdomen of 
locusts, or on the legs of certain grasshoppers, is certainly 
true, and that is doubtless what Mr. Bruner meant that he 
had not been able to find. 


The fact is, however, that probably most, if not all, in- 
sects hear; that is, are affected by sound or air waves; and as 
in all animais the nervous system takes partin the hear- 
ing. Various beetles make a squeaking noise by rubbing the 
abdomen and thorax together. The cricket chirps by rubbing 
its wings; some of the thousand-legged animals or millipedes 
have certain modified legs the rasping of which one on the 
other produces a noise. Some South African spiders have 
jaws and palpi so modified that sounds can be produced. In 
most of these cases the power of producing sounds appears to 
have the effect of letting other insects know of the where- 
abouts of the one making the sound. Even the mosquito ap- 
parently hears, and an organ has been discovered in the lower 
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surface of the abdomen of the ordinary bedbug that, judging 
from its structure, must have something to do with mak- 
ing a noise. Why not forthe purpose of letting other bed- 
bugs hear ? 

In the case of the mosquito hearing seems to be by means 
of the antennz. These, as every one who will take the 
trouble to examine may see, are delicate structures which in 
the male are covered with fine hairs—feathered would bea 
better expression—and are affected by every little wave of air. 
Not many years ago a certain scientist succeeded in cutting 
the head and antennz of mosquitoes, anda large number of 
other kinds of insects, into fine slices so that they could be 
more easily studied by observation through a microscope. He 
was able to make out the nerves and the nerve-fibers running 
from the brain into the antennz and connecting with the 
bases of bristle-like and hair-like structures on the joints of 
the antenne. Some of these structures were found to be sit- 
uated on the top of the joints of the antennez nearest the head, 
so that when the jointin front moved its base would strike 
against the tips of the structures. This would be equivalent 
to a touch, and would be carried through the nerve fiber to 
the brain. 

As all of our higher senses—hearing, sight, taste, and 
smell—are really nothing more than a highly developt or modi- 
fied sense of touch, there is little reason for not calling these 
hair-like organs of the mosquito’s antenne, organs of hear- 
ing. Organs very similar to them were found in greater or 
less abundance in nearly all the insects studied by the scien- 
tist, even in those having what have been called organs of 
hearing on the abdomen. They were found in insects closely 
related to the honey-bee, and there seems therefore good rea- 
son to believe that any person properly trained in the methods 
of using the microscope would be able to find similar struc- 
tures in the bee’s antenne. District of Columbia. 


Bees in Relation to Flowers and Fruits. 
BY THOS. WM. COWAN. 
(Delivered at the University Farmers’ Institute at Pacific Grove, Calif.) 


Most of us know that bees gather both pollen and nectar 
from blossoms, but itis not generally known why the wants 
of bees are supplied by the floral world. The answer to this 
question reveals to us a new meaning to the existence of these 
insects. Plants blossom in order that seed may be produced 
and perfected, and the race continued. Before the seed can 
be produced, pollen borne by anthers must be placed on a cer- 
tain special part called the stigma. Should the pollen be of a 
suitable kind, and the stigma in a receptive condition, a deli- 
cate thread called a pollen-tube is thrown out by the pollen 
granule into the seed-vessel, by which the seed becomes ferti- 
lized, and, when mature, capable of germination. 

Let us examine a flower and bearin mind the arrange- 
ment of the different parts. The calyx is the outer green cup, 
the cover of the bud, and expands as the flower opens, show- 
ing its sepals. In some flowers, asin the fuchsia and lark- 
spur, the calyx is colored. Then we see the corrolla made up 
of petals. his is the most ornamental and conspicuous part 
of the flower. 

Just within the corolla are situated the reproductive or- 
gans. They consist of stamens and a pistil. The stamens 
are slender filaments surmounted by a pouch bearing pollen, 
and these are the male organs, while the pistil in the center is 
the female organ of the flower. This consists of an ovary con- 
taining the ovules or undevelopt seeds, and one or more 
thread-like styles arising from it, and each terminating with 
a fleshy stigma. The great majority of flowers possess both 
anthers and stigmas, thus carrying the two sexes within them- 
selves. From this we might suppose that the form of the 
flower would be such as to secure the transmission of its pol- 
len to the stigmain order that the end of its being may be 
accomplisht. The older scientists thought so, and were puz- 
zled to explain the various forms of blossoms they examined. 

Very vague ideas prevailed as to how the pollen was car- 
ried to the stigmas. It was at first thought that the pollen 
simply fell on the pistil; but when it was found that in some 
cases the stamens and pistils were on separate plants, the 
question arose, How could the pollen be transferred at such 
great distances? It was only toward the close of the last 
century that Sprengel, after devoting a long time to patient 
investigation, came to the conclusion thatthe structure of a 
large number of blossoms was such as to prevent the flower 
being fertilized by its own pollen. Very little attention was 
paid to this until within the last half century, when the re- 
searches of Hildebrand, Delpino, Hermann Muller, and, above 
all, Charles Darwin, threw new light upon the matter. We 
now know that conspicuous flowers, generally speaking, are 


especially arranged to prevent, or at any rate impede, fertij). 
zation by pollen which they themselves produce, while mar- 
velous contrivances are found to secure pollen from some 
other plant or flower of the same species. Among those tha; 
have been studied there are a few apparent exceptions, py; 
these under renewed examination are frequently revealing 
unsuspected adaptations to cross-fertilization. The protes; 
made by nature against continuous in-breeding applies no Jess 
to plants than to animals, to flowers as well as bees. But as 
blossoms are fixt, and incapable of Jocomotion, it may askt. 
How is the fertilizing dust carried from one plant to another ? 


Insect AGENCY.—In some instances it is carried by the 
wind, and such plants are called anemophilous. Among them 
we find Indian corn, wheat, barley, grasses, hazels, pines ang 
others. Anemophilous plants, as a rule, bear inconspicuous 
flowers. In the Indian corn the sexes are produced on differ. 
ent parts of the plant. The pistils are the threads projecting 
from the ear, while the stamens are the tassels at the top. 
Such plants produce a very large quantity of pollen so as to 
insure each blossom having a sufficient number of granules to 
secure fertilization. But Sprengel was able to show that by 
far the larger number of flowering plants confide to insects 
the duty of bringing about those unions which, without them, 
would never be effected. The whole family of apidaw among 
insects is found to be most useful for this purpose, and of 
these Apis mellifica—our common honey-bee—stands out par 
excellence as the complement of the blossom. It has been 
shown that in the spring, when fruit-trees are generally in 
bloom, there are 20 bees flying and visiting the flowers to one 
of any other kind of insect. 

As insects are necessary to the existence of most plants, 
the flower secures their visits by offering them pollen and nec- 
tar served in the most attractive fashion. Pollen is necessary 
for the flowers themselves, but it is produced in such profu- 
sion that there is more than enough for their purpose, some of 
the surplus going toward the flesh-forming food of the bee. 
Nectar, however, in most cases, is yielded solely for the benefit 
of the bee, and is the reward for her work. We thus see that 
insects perpetuate flowering plants and flowers continue the 
existence of insects, both being vitally dependent upon each 
other. The main function of the highly decorative corolla is 
to attract insects, but theanthers and stigma are absolutely 
necessary to secure the reproduction of the plant. 


CHARACTER OF PoLLEN.—Pollen contained in the anthers 
of various flowers differs greatly in form, color and size. In 
wind-fertilized flowers it is dry, but in entomophilous or insect- 
fertilized plants the granules are coated with an oily sub- 
stance which gives them adhesiveness, and enables them to 
stick to the body of the bee. The stigma, when ripe or ina 
receptive condition, has a moist surface. When a pollen- 
grain comes in contact with this, it receives nourishment and 
the exterior coat bursts, while the interior protrudes and de- 
velops a tube which passes through the pistil with remarkable 
rapidity into the cavity of the ovary, sometimes to great dis- 
tances, as in the crocus, in which the style is frequently five 
or six inches long. The pollen-tube enters the ovule by an 
opening called a micropyle, which it has unerringly found in 
the darkness. Every ovule requires a pollen-tube to fertilize 
it, but usually many more are produced than can be utilized. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Does Bee-Keeping Pay ?—A 17-Years’ Report. 
BY WM. STOLLEY. 


On page 33 Mr. C. P. Dadant has a very interesting arti 
cle, showing the outcome for one year in an apiary of 50 colo 
nies, managed by expert bee-keepers, such as the Messrs. 
Dadants are. It may interest some ‘farmer bee-keepers” 
how bee-keeping paid me in 17 years, since I did not know 
anything at all about bees when I began, but being an enthu- 
siast Ino doubt spent a great deal more work on my bees 
than probably really was required until years of experience 
taught me better. And yet, [ see that while Mr. Dadaot 
figures on but 19% days work with 8O colonies of bees during 
the entire season, I worktin all about 28 days with on'y 
28 colonies, spring count, in 1897, and I had a boy to help 
me at times, besides, when my heavy hives had to be /ifted. 

I have kept a very accurate account of all money & 
pended, as well as of the money realized out of bee-keeping ' 
the 17 years. Before I present my statement, I will say that 
I figure all my surplus honey secured at 15 cents per pound, 
including what of it was consumed in our household, for that 
is the price I sell for, and for years I sold all I had at evea ~? 
cents per pound. I have, and aim to keep, my customers who 





will buy only from me, knowing that they will get the pure 
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and unadulterated article, and they are willing to pay mea 
fair price for my honey. Thusi care little at what prices 
Chicago, Sv. Louis, Kansas City or Omaha commission men 
quote honey, and Ihave even a customer in St. Louis as well 
as in Kansas City, who pay me 15 cents per pound for ex- 
tracted honey, and order annually. 

In the summer of 1880 I began with but two colonies of 
bees, which by swarming increast to six colonies. By proper 
feeding, and guarded by the advice obtained from the columns 
of the ‘‘old reliable” American Bee Journal, I was fortunate 
enough to winter them well, altho for 105 days in one stretch 
they had no flight. 

Now, the following is a correct statement for each year 
succeeding—1st, of the number of colonies, spring count; 2nd, 
the surplus honey taken; and Srd, the average per colony 
secured : 














s No. Pounds | 

. Colonies Average No. Lbs. 
YEAR. -- Serine. Ee, Per! Colony. 
1881 6 230 | 38 
1882 14 314 22% 
1883 25 820 18 
1884 48 80 1% 
18385 32 256 8 
1886 23 2.635 114% 
1887 23 2,078 90% 
1888 21 1,474 7O 1/5 
1889 27 2,086 T5% 
1890 26 1,175 45 1/5 
1891 18 2,358 131 
1892 31 1,038 33% 
1893 32 885 272% 
1894 23 50 2 
1895 17 | 3,002 176% 
1896 26 3,0L0 116 
1897 28 1,570 56 








The next table shows the amounts realized, as well as the 
annual disbursements, from 1880 to Jan. 1, 18Y8: 














YEARS. Receipts. Disbursements. 

From 1880 toJan.1,1884 ) ine asp 

(in three seasons) j $33 1.50 $468.15 
LEGS a4 ++ bic e she eve ee 79.00 67.58 
LEGS sé .00k + caukdneadsieaes 294.50 50 80 
LOGS oncntae che dteaeeioets 550.00 35.05 
te hy ee me eS 422.33 20.55 
LOSS 2. ics tates 248.25 38.75 
LOO a ncvcesgels duces 891.65 56 8O 
1800 2. .0005%. Vases 174.55 28.00 
Leer ee Es te ; kare 360.37 30.70 
LEGS 6.scavdcus osu 203.65 
it Pere ee be 256.40 63 35 
L894 + 10, uci a PRE 67.55 25.75 
1895 a odwisiphcn eda Oe: 465.25 24 61 
1896 oa thes o's GO Unk 5 Rea 548.50 35.50 
ROOT ..awesc ae ead beak 8319.70 44.75 

| oe ee $4,713.20 $990.37 











; The amount realized over and above expenses is $3,722.- 
83, which gives me an average income of about $2138 per year 
for my work and investment. Bees are, of course, a side-issué 
with me, but they are also a hobby, and I see, first of all, that 
they are well supplied for winter before I take a pound of 
honey away from them. I never extract from the brood- 
chamber, altho one-half of my standard hives carry 14 frames 
11}¢x11}4, and the rest 10 to 11 frames of the same size. 

During the 17 years I have sold 68 colonies of bees at a 
total of $690, and besides 74 empty hives at different prices, 
according to the quality of the hive sold. 

Ido not pretend to deal in apiarian supplies, but was 
somewhat compelled to have some extra hives and foundation 
on hand for those who bought bees from me. 

At the present I have a little, but model, apiary of 36 col- 
Onies, in a well-built bee-shed of 90 feet in length, together 
with all appliances needed. Of course, if I would keep hun- 
dreds of colonies in several separate apiaries my mode of man- 


agement would not answer. But the particular pains and 
care which I take with each colony is the very pleasure I get 


out of it, and that is in the first place the very thing I am 
after in keeping bees. 






As I have said, I often have a boy to assist me when 
needed, and nearly always work with the bees in the afternoon 
so as to take advantage of the shade. 

I think that bee-keeping on a small scale pays me in pro- 
portion to the capital invested as well as anything else on the 
farm. 

If a person is not adapted to bee-keeping—if he has not a 
genuine love for his pets, and the business—such a person 
would much rather let fooling with bees severely alone. That 
is my unqualified opinion about keeping bees. 

Hall Co., Nebr. 














Report of the Ontario Convention. 


Being the 18th Annual, Held at Hamilton, Dec. 
7-9, 1897. 


Mr. J. K. Darling delivered the following: 
President’s Annual Address. 


Another season has past by, and we are again met to- 
gether to compare results and lay plans for the future. The 
past season has been a varied one, the bee-keepers in some 
localities securing a fairly good yield of first-class honey, 
while in others there was very little, and in some places none 
whatever of a first-class article stored by the little workers. 
In some sections there wasa small flowof dark honey in the 
fall, and in others the bees secured barely enovgh for winter 
stores, and a goodly number of colonies have had to be fed. 
As a consequence prices are firm, and the surplus of last year 
is likely to disappear before another season opens. 

As an Association we can congratulate ourselves on mak- 
ing progress. Some years this advance is not as pronounced 
as at other times, yet ‘‘Onward” is the word, and we are liv- 
ing fairly up to it. If we take a statement made by the 
President of the Dairyman’s Association of Eastern Ontario 
at their annual meeting, held in Brockville last January, and 
compare our work with theirs, we will have no cause to feel 
disheartened. After referring to the vast amountof butter 
and cheese which Ontario exports to England, he says: 

‘* Now, how has this been brought about? In the first 
place, by organizing a dairyman’s convention at Ingersoll #O 
years ago this spring, with the motto of ‘ Progress.’ For the 
first 14 years a)] that the association did was to hold conven- 
tions, to teach cheese and butter making while attending and 
holding of cheese shows.” 

Surely, our record is as good as that, and while we can- 
not hope to accomplish as much as the dairymen can accom- 
plish, or to increase the industry of bee-keeping to the magni- 
tade of the butter and cheese trade, there is plenty of room 
for advancement. The work of the association must be mainly 
along the line of education, and I think we ought to begin at 
once to push that branch of our work with more vigor than 
we have ever done in the past. Itis that kind of work that 
has placed the dairy interest of the Dominion in the front 
rank as it stands to-day. 


ADULTERATED HONEY SCARCE. 


There have been no complaints of adulteration during the 
past year, owing, no doubt, to the efficient work done in the 
Inland Revenue Department at Ottawa; and it is my opinion 
that with the law as it is now, and a proper watchfulness on 
the part of honey-producers, we will not have much trouble 
with adulterated honey. Itisa matter upon which we can 
congratulate ourselves that not one of the adulterated samples 
was traced to a bee-keeper, and that most of the samples 
which were adulterated with glucose were traced directly or 
indirectly to one firm in Montreal; and, further, that the 
most of the adulterated samples secured were secured within 
a radius of that city. This is a matter that ought to be pro- 
claimed from one end of the Dominion to the other, thus allay- 
ing the distrust that has arisen regarding pure honey. Only 
one sample in 15, and that in a limited area. 

Regarding the standard for the specific gravity of honey, 
we are very much at a loss as yet how to proceed. The fact 
that the percentage of water in the samples analyzed at 
Ottawa ranged all the way from 12 to 33 per cent. would 





show at once that much more must be done before any definite 
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conclusion can be reached. This work we now have before us. 
The educating of the massesin regard to the use of honey, 
thereby increasing our home market, is a matter deserving 
the attention of this Association quite as much as teaching 
those who wish to keep bees how to care forthem. The pro- 
gram which is placed before you will provide an opportunity 
for each one present to contribute something to our store of 
bee-knowledge. I hope that the friends who lookt forward 
after last year’s meeting with the expectation that our meet- 
ings in the future would be less turbulent and more harmo- 
nious and useful, will not be disappointed. 

I thank you for the confidence placed in me a year ago in 
elevating me to the position I nowoccupy, and I trust you" will 
assist me in making these meetings both pleasant and useful 
during the few hours I shall remain in my present position. 

J. K. DARLING. 


Referring to the minutes and the President’s address, Mr. 
Holtermann stated that there was too much unripe honey 
placed upon the market, and that we should take steps to 
have a limit fixt as to the percentage of water honey should 
contain when placed before the public. In the discussion fol- 
lowing attention was drawn to the difficulty of fixing a proper 
standard, and to the fact that the breed of bees, locality and 
season had much to do with the thickness of honey. Prof. 
Shutt, analyst from the Dominion Experimental Farm, re- 
ferred to the English standard of 18 to 20 per cent., and 
that there arecases where the percentage far exceeds 25 per 
cent., but he considered the Association safe in putting it at 
25 per cent. 

Upon motion it was decided that this Association appoint 
one or more of its members, and that the Department at 
Ottawa, the Dominion Experimental Farm, and the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph be requested each to appoint a 
man, and that this committee secure samples of honey capt in 
the hive, and find the percentage of water contained therein, 
and report at our next annual meeting. 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES IN THE SPRING.—Mr. J. W. Spar- 
ling gave a paper on this subject. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of commencing spring management in reality the fall 
previous. The first care is abundance of stores, and too much 
importance cannot be attacht to young, vigorous queens. He 
advocated early putting out, no spring packing, and if stimu- 
lative feeding be practiced, that it only be done during the 
honey-dearth between fruit-bloom and clover. Mr. Alpaugh 
spoke of the desirability of early fall packing, and also stated 
that comparatively small colonies of young bees were prefer- 
able to large colonies of old ones. 

Prof. Shutt gave the results of three years’ experiments 
with foundation of various weights. The results pointed 
toward the use of heavy foundation, the bees seeming to add 
less wax when drawing out the foundation, thus making more 
use of what was given them. 

A considerable discussion took place as to the desirability 
of opening up the British market for Canadian honey. It was 
stated that the clover honey from Canada was of a better 
quality than that from Australia and other foreign countries. 
The British market does not demand minty honey, hence it is 
a mistake tosend basswood honey there. Nothing but the 
best clover should be sent to Britain, and many thought that 
we could not expect to realize over 7 to 8 cents net for it. 


OUTLINE OF WoRK DURING THE EXTRACTING SEASON.— 
Mr. Newton, in dealing with this subject, stated that he pro- 
duces both comb and extracted honey. He selects his best 
colonies to work for comb honey, and the remainder for ex- 
tracted. He uses queen-excluders and full-depth supers. 
When the first super he puts on is about two-thirds filled, he 
raises it up and puts an empty one beneath it and on top of 
the honey-board. Be sure the honey is well ripened before 
extracting, and have combs capt over before removing from 
the hive. He recommended being scrupulously clean and tidy 
while extracting. He renders cappings each day with a solar 
wax-extractor. At the close of the season he has the extract- 
ing-combs piled on the hives and cleaned by the bees before 
being put away. In the discussion following, the fact was 
brought out that the honey obtained from cappings when be- 
ing rendered into wax by a solar wax-extractor would not be 
colored by the heat if the pan into which it runs were shaded; 
it was also necessary to keep the extractor clean if the honey 
was not to be colored by sediment or other matterinit. It 
was contended that it was a loss of time to the bees to give 
them extracting-combs during the day; they should be given 
in the evening, and they then will have the night to clean 
them up. 


‘*THE PRODUCTION OF Comp HONEY” was introduced in 
a short, comprehensive paper by Mr. J. B. Hall. He stated 





as a first requisite a right strain of bees, those that wil) 4j) 
the brood-chamber with brood, and not refuse to work ip the 
sections when the time comes. He did not believe the hive 
had much to do with the securing of a large and nice crop of 
comb honey. He emphasized the necessity of seeing in Sep- 
tember that bees had abundance of stores to last them unt 
honey came again. He strongly urged the filling of sections 
with foundation, and not to use that which is tough. The 
apiarist must know about the time his honey-flow begins ang 
ends, and give supers as soon as needed, and keep a little 
ahead of the bees, and remove the honey just as soon as jt js 
capt. 


Mr. W. M. Orr being present at one of the sessions, he 
was askt to address the Association. He stated that during 
the past year nota single sample of adulterated honey was 
traceable toa bee-keeper. Concerning spraying, he asserted 
that it was not only useless to do so while fruit-trees were jp 
bloom, but absolutely injurious. He showed samples of the 
San Jose scale on both fruit and wood, and much interest was 
shown in the examination of these specimens. In speaking of 
it he stated that bee-keepers were interested in it as well as 
fruit-growers, inasmuch as the scale would attack any variety 
of tree except pine and cedar. 

**What is your experience with Carniolan bees?” was 
askt. Mr. C. W. Post exprest himself as well pleased with 
them, but the majority of those present did not agree concern- 
ing their various qualities. In answer to other questions askt, 
it was thought advisable to have an opening through the cen- 
ter of the brood-combs in order to allow the cluster of bees to 
contract and expand during cold weather. In producing comb 
honey it was thought best to fill the sections with foundation, 
as it not only gave a better quality of honey, but far more of 
it. About 70 to 85 per cent. as much comb honey, it was 
thought, could be produced as extracted. A majority of those 
present advised the clipping of queens in order to contro! 
swarms. 

Again referring to the subject of a British market for 
Canadian honey, it was moved by W. Couse, seconded by F. A. 
Gemmill, and carried, that we heartily endorse the action of 
the Government in placing a commissioner in London to look 
after the interests of Canadian products, and that we request 
honey to be placed on the list, and that we would recommend 
to the Government Mr. C. W. Post as an inspector to guaran- 
tee any honey which we may export. 

Upon motion, Mr. J. Newton was recommended to the 
Government as a fitand proper person for Dominion apiarist. 

OFFICERS ELECTED :—President, M. B. Holmes; 1st Vice- 
President, W. S. Brown; 2nd Vice-President, J. D. Evans; 
Secretary, W. Couse, Streetsville; Treasurer, M. Emigh. 
Directors, J. K. Darling, C. W. Post, J. W. Sparling, A. Pick- 
ett, Jas. Armstrong, J. Newton, F. A. Gemmill, W. A. Chrys- 
ler, and A. Wood; Representative to the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, R. F. Holtermann; Inspector of Apiaries, Wm. 
McEvoy; Sub-Inspector of Apiaries, F. A. Gemmill; Repre- 
sentatives to the Boards of Management of the Industrial Ex- 
hibition, Toronto, A. Pickett; London Fair, R. H. Smith; 
Central Fair, Ottawa, J. K. Darling; Auditors, A. E. Hoshal 
and Jacob Alpaugh; Revising Committee, J. D. Evans and D. 
W. Heise. 

Guelph was selected as the next place for holding the 
annual convention.—Farmer’s Advocate. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.| 
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What Was the Matter? 


1. I had a swarm of bees last summer settle in a tree over 
a large creek. I had the tree cut and drowned a great many 
bees, but succeeded in saving the queen. They workt nicely 
all summer, but in the fall got weaker. I examined them and 
found they had not an egg or young bee. They had a nice |ot 
of honey and a beautiful, large Italian queen, but she died 
with the bees, leaving what honey they had. 

2. Also, another colony, very rich, swarmed out in Janv- 
ary, leaving a full hive of honey. What was the cause? 

3. Also, another had plenty, with a large brood-chamber, 
kept coming out and going off, leaving the queen crawling °| 
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the ground, then would return to the hive in search of the 
queen. What was the cause ? Nortu CAROLINA. 


ANSWERS.—1. There may have been some defect in the 
queen, or the trouble may have been merely weakness of the 
-0l 3 
" "2-8. I don’t believe I know, unless too weak in bees. 

ee 
Telling Carniolans from Blacks. 


By what particular marks can I tell the Carniolan bees 
from the common bees generally known as *‘ blacks ?” 
ALABAMA. 
ANSWER.—Rather hard to describe, but perhaps it may be 
said thatin the Carniolans there is a light or whitish band 
that does not appear in the blacks. 
Sia eee 


Brood-Frames Partly Filled with Comb. 


1. I’m a beginner and have at present six colonies, and 
the bees seem to be in good condition at present. I placed the 
supers filled with sections on all of them May 14. I examined 
all of the -hives and found the frames with comb, but no honey 
in them excepting in one. Is this all right? 

2. In regard to this one I wish the information. On open- 
ing the hive I found the frames partly filled with comb. To 
give you an idea you can see by the rough drawing I herewith 
send you. What is the cause of this? One comb has brood 
partly capt. NEw JERSEY. 


ANsweErRs.—1. It is hardly wise to put on supers before 
the bees are ready forthem. In your locality they are not 
likely to store any surplus before clover, and even then they 
would hardly store in sections until the brood-frames were 
well filled. 

2. The peculiarity in the case seems to ve that the frames 
are very irregularly filled, all being only partially filled, and 
no two combs being alike in sizeorshape. It hardly seems 
that bees, left to their own devices, would ever build combs in 
this way. It may be that the combs were put together from 
different hives, or it may be that the combs were wormy or 
otherwise bad, so that the bees gnawed away the faulty part, 
leaving them in this irregular condition. Of course only a 
guess can be made, and this guess may be entirely wrong. 
You will find nothing about such a case in the books, as no 
such case would ever occur under ordinary circumstances— 
only as an accidental thing. 

TT = 0 i 


Laying Workers and Foul Brood. 


1. Ihave a colony that I found queenless in the spring, 
but found some drone-brood, and what I thought a queen-cell. 
I let it alone for two weeks and found no queen. I gave them 
two frames of brood and eggs, and they paid no attention to 
queen-rearing, but still found drone-brood. Then I gave them 
one more frame of brood and eggs, and in a week I found two 
queen-cells. Now, it has been 22 days since I gave them the 
last frame, and no queen yet, but a little drone-brood. Have 
they a laying worker and don’t want anything better, or what 
is the matter ? 

2. I have a colony that I suspect has foul brood. In the 
spring of 1897 I found it weak. I gaveitaframe of brood 
and discovered some dead brood, and they did not build up 
strong in the summer. I gave them two more frames of brood 
and they seemed to build up and clean out the hive nicely, and 
were in very good condition by fall, but I never put on a super 
at all. This spring I thought they were in good condition, 
but they do not get strong, and I find the brood scattering— 
eggs, brood, larva, and dead brood all mixt up. The dead 
turns brown but does not get ropy or smell offensive. This 
evening I set the queenless hive by the other, and in a few 
days I aim to double them up and put them into the queenless 
hive, and do away with the other. What do you think of that ? 

®. I also have a third colony that is strong, but I find 
some dead brood, and the brood scattering, but no bad odor. 

KENTUCKY. 
ANSWERS.—1. The probability is that they have not only a 
laying worker, but a whole lot of them. Better break up the 
whole business and give the combs to another colony or divide 
them among several. 

2. I stopt and studied over this question some time, then 
turned to Mr. Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal (who 
Was at my house at the time, and who knows ten times as 
much about foul brood as I do,) and askt him what he 
thought. He thought it might be a pretty safe thing to de- 
Stroy the suspected colon, as the risk was so great. Occasion- 





ally it happens that the disagreeable smell is not observed. 
The presence of dead brood scattered among the living is very 
suspicious. Turn back to page 289 of the American Bee 
Journal, and study the picture taken from a photograph by 
Mr. Cowan. Burn frames and combs, but the hive may be 
saved. Mr. Cowan’s pamphlet says: 

“The hive is disenfected by being either steamed or 
scrnbbed with boiling water and soap, and then painted over 
with a solution of carbolic acid (one part of Calvert’s No. 5 
carbolic acid to two parts water,) and when the smell has dis- 
appeared it will be ready for use.” 

83. The dead brood scattered among the living looks very 
suspicious, and suggests close watching, at least. 


eee 


Hives in Which Bees Died—Uniting Second 
Swarms. 


1. Last year three of my colonies died, and this spring I 
put one of the hives on top of another hive of live bees, think- 
ing they should get out the honey that was left in them, but 
instead of taking the honey out they carried some more in it, 
and besides they had two combs filled with brood, and a good 
many of the cells were filled with pollen. What is best to be 
done with the matter ? 

2. Can I put second swarms together without taking one 
queen away? 

8. I have two hives with honey in them which I put on 
top of other hives so that the bees can get the honey out, but 
they are very slow atit. Can I leave them stand that way till 
after swarming-time ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. The result would probably have been dif- 
ferent if you had put the empty hive under instead of over. 
However, nothing very bad has happened. Youcan at any 
time take away the combs that are unoccupied and mass in 
one hive the combs of brood. If more than will go in one story 
and you don’t want to have more than one story filled, it will 
be an easy matter to give such combs tocolonies needing them, 
to nuclei, or to swarms. 

2. Yes, if they are united at or near the time of swarm- 
ing. A few days later it may be well to make one of them 
queenless 24 hours or more before uniting. 

8. Better put them under, and it will be safe to leave 
them till wanted for swarms, or till later. 


a a 
Drones in Fruit-Bloom, Swarming, After-Swarms, 
Putting on Sections. 


1. Isit anything uncommon to have sealed drones in the 
hives at this time of the year (Muy 20) ? I have seen one live 
drone, too. It is fruit-bloom just now. 

2. How soon can a swarm be expected from now? The 
colonies with drones are very strong and have plenty of sealed 
workers. 

3. Please give mea plan or plans (if you know several 
give two or three of the best) that you will warrant to prevent 
all after-swarms. I have only one empty hive for every colony 
of bees. 

4. When is the best time to put on sections, aud what are 
the signs? I mean, of white clover, if when I see the frst 
blossom, some of the bees are whiting the top edges of the 
comb? IowA. 


ANsSwERsS.—1. No. On the other hand it is rather unusual 
that you can find only one live drone in fruit-bloom. 

2. Hard tosay. Depends somewhat on the weather. If 
favorable, a strong colony might swarm in fruit-bloom, but 
not many colonies are likely to swarm till fruit-bloom is over 
and white clover has commenced to yield. 

3. If you cut out all queen-cells but one, being sure to 
miss none, it’s pretty safe to warrant there will be no after- 
swarms, but it’s pretty safe to warrant that if you treat many 
in this way you'll occasionally miss acell. Perhaps the best 
thing for you to dois to take this plan: When a swarm is- 
sues, set the hive with the swarm on the old stand, putting the 
old hive close beside it. A week later carry the old hive to a 
new place arod orsoaway. The field-bees will return to the 
swarm, the parent colony will be reduced in numbers, and all 
supernumerary queens be destroyed. 

- You can’t go by date. Go by conditions. Generally 
when you see bits of white wax put on the upper parts of the 
comb, it is time to put on sections. But hardly when this oc- 
curs in fruit-bloom. In Iowa, when the very first white clover 
blossom is seen, you may expect bees to be working pretty 
well on white clover, so if you are observing enough to note 
when the first lone white clover blossom appears, you may be 
ready to put on supers in about 10 days. 
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UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests of bee 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the — action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t”’ when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound. 








‘If Bees made glucose some dealers would adulterate 
it with pure honey.” So reads an “‘ironical if” in a daily 
newspaper. It expresses the thing about right, too. 

—————————- 2 —___—_ 

Rates to Omaha.— We have received the following, 

dated May 25, from Commissioner E. Whitcomb, of the Trans- 


Mississippi and International Exposition, now in operation at 
Omaha, Nebr.: 


FRIEND YORK :—The rates have already been fixt for both 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, as well as for the 
G. A. R. reunion to be held at Cincinnati, and there doesn’t 
appear to be much difference in them. 

I have opened up an office in the Apiary building, where I 
am to be found at all times. Mrs. Whitcomb will be here to- 
morrow with her large display of wax work, which will by far 
outstrip anything before placed on exhibition in that line. We 
are a little late in getting the Apiarian Building ready, and 
will be able to extend the time for placing exhibits to July 1. 
Mr. Stilson is here and engaged in placing Nebraska’s ex- 
hibit, and it will be a fine one. 

The building and its inside arrangements are the finest 
ever opened to the bee-industries anywhere, and everything 
has been granted that has been askt for; at this time, if there 
is anything lacking, it is because we haven’t askt for it. 

Yours truly, E. WHItTcomsB, Commissioner. 


We may have been misinformed, but we understood some- 
time ago that the round-trip rate from Chicago to Omaha dur- 
ing the Exposition would be $20. Thatis about double the 
Grand Army rate of one cent a mile. 

We regretted very much to notice that the Omaba Expo- 
sition management had decided to keep it open Sundays. We 


were hoping that they would not make the same mistake the 











World’s Fair people did, and offend those visitors who believe 
in observing Sunday in the right way. No doubt many will 
remain away from the Omaha Exposition when they learn tha; 
it is to be kept open on Sunday. It might do over ip Spain, 
where they glory in Sunday bull-fights, but in the United 
States—well, when the Sunday of our honored forefathers , 
gone we think that our people will realize they have |os; a 
good dea]. We propose todo our part toward holding on tp 
Sunday as a day of rest and worship. 

We hope the Apiarian Building will be kept closed on Syp. 
day during the Exposition in Omaha. 


em 


The New Union’s Work.—There are now some. 
thing like 400 members of the United States Bee-Keepery 
Union, but there ought to be 4,000. We recently askt the 
Board of Directors to offer any suggestions that they felt like 
making in reference to the New Union, and here is what ii. 
tor Root, of Gleanings, has to offer : 


Epitror YorK :—I notice on page 233, you would like to 
hear from the Board of Directors with regard to the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union. You know, of course, just how] 
stand; but as for complying with your request, I wish to offer 
nothing but encouragement; and the only suggestion I make 
is that General Manager Secor blow his horn a little more— 
that is, tell of some of the things he has done. A recapitula- 
tion of his works since he became General Manager would 
have good effect, in my judgment. You will see by Gleanings 
that he has settled a very difficult case. 

Yours truly, Ernest R. Root, Director. 


The ‘difficult case” referred to by Mr. Root is described 
as follows in Gleanings for May 15: 


GENERAL MANAGER SECOR AS AN ARBITRATOR. 


Some time agolI referred to a difficulty between a bee- 
keeper and a commission-house to the Manager of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union. The case was a particularly difi- 
cult one, especially one where collection seemed well nigh out 
of the question. Asa last resort, and with a feeling, I must 
confess, that nobody could do anything, 1 referred the matter 
to Manager Secor. The commission-house in question does a 
large business in one of our large cities. For certain irregu- 
larities we never admitted their quotations. Well, what was 
my surprise when [ found that Mr. Secor had actually con- 
pelled them to pay up! and -the bee-keeper who, I think, had 
also given up his case, was so pleased that he turned in $2.00 
to the Union for payment of membership in advance, saying 
that, if that was the way the Union was going to champion 
the rights of members, he was going to support it. ; 

Manager Secor is a good arbitrator; and if he could bring 
about a satisfactory settlement in a case that seemed practi 
cally hopeless, as was the above, he is a captain. 

For years back we have been acting as third party, or 
arbitrator, between commission-men and bee-keepers ; but 00 
many accounts the Union can and should do far better work, 
and at the same time bring to bear its moral prestige ane 
strength; and I would suggest, therefore, that in future a! 
cases be turned over to General Manager Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, for I am sure he will handle them with discretion and 
ability. But there is one thing you must not forget to do, and 
that is to become a member of the Union before you get !nt0 
trouble. Itis hardly fair to expect that the Union would 
come to your support if you are not already a member. 

Every one of our subscribers ought to be allied at once 
this organization that stands for the best interests of the or 
keeper and the championship of his rights. Do not walt tl 
you forget about it, but plank down your dollar at once. 


It has always been beyond our comprehension why Dee 
keepers hold back so from joining an organization like the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Union—one that is mauaged 
wholly in their interest. It hardly seems possible that it cal 
be on account of a financial lack, for the membership fee's 
only $1.00 a year. That may be the reason (and a good one 
in some instances, but any one who pretends to do anything 
at all with bees ought to be able, and very glad, to help"? 
such a wise effort as is being made by the New Union in the 
interest of its individual members, and thus to the whole art 
keeping industry itself. If we as bee-keepers will 00! look 
after our own interests we may be sure no one else will, and 
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Manager Secor cannot be expected to do very much when 
there is but little to do with. 

Now, we trust that those readers of the American Bee 
Journal who have not as yet joined the New Union, will do so 
at once. Why not make it 1,000 strong by the time of the 
next annual meeting, sometime next September, probably? 
We will be glad to receive the dollar membership fee from all 
who prefer to send it to us, and then forward to General 
Manager Secor, who will mail you a receipt therefor. Of 
course, you can send direct to Mr. Secor, instead of to us. 
Address him thus: Hon. Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. If 
only 50 new members were added per week from now until 
the next meeting, there would then be almost the first thou- 
sand. Surprise Mr. Secor by rolling the dollars toward him 
for awhile. He’s a very cool, quiet, backward sort of man. 
Pleasant surprises are always a good thing for such people. 
Encourage him to laugh heartily on account of the great num- 
ber of dollar membership fees hastening toward them. Begin 


now. 
—_—— oo 


The Queen-Breeders’ Union.—We take the 
following paragraphs from the Bee-Keepers’ Review for May: 


This is an era of organizations, and unions, and fraterni- 
ties. The latestin this line, in an apicultural way, is the 
Queen-Breeders’ Union. The idea originated with Mr. J. O. 
Grimsley, of Tennessee. The object is to protect and benefit 
both queen-breeders and queen-buyers. No breeder will be 
admitted who has not a clean record; and any case of crook- 
edness on the part of a member will cause him to be expelled. 
Only honest, straight-forward, reliable breeders will be ad- 
mitted, andif itis found that a mistake has been made in 
admitting a man, that mistake will be rectifisd. Expulsion 
from the Union would practically ruin any breeder’s business, 
and no man will be expelled unless his business proves to be 
such that it ought to be ruined. Of course, not to join the 
Union need not necessarily be construed as a reflection upon 
a man’s honor or integrity, but to join it shows that he is will- 
ing and ready to stand with those who intend to do right; and 
to place himself in such a position that he must do right or be 
publicly branded as a rogue. If a man buys queens of a mem- 
ber of the Union he can rest assured that he will be treated 
fairly. If he isn’t, he will have in his hands a pretty big club 
to hold over the head of the man who has dealt unfairly. 


Another object of the Union will be to protect its members 
against dishonest queen-buyers. Occasionally there is a man 
who starts out with the deliberate purpose of defrauding 
queen-breeders. He orders queens and promises to pay at a 
certain time; gets all the queens he can on credit of one 
breeder, and then proceeds to ‘‘work”™ some one else. Of 
course, &@ man may not always be able to pay when he has 
promist to pay, but the man who deliberately goes to work to 
‘* beat” queen-breeders will soon find out that they are ‘‘ on to 
him,” as the saying goes. 

The business of organizing this Union has, I believe, been 
al] conducted by mail, and I am not certain that it is yet com- 
plete. Itis likely that more particulars can be given later. 


LATER.—The officers are as follows: 


President, G. W. Hufstedler, of Texas; Vice-President, 
J. B. Case, of Florida; General Manager, W. H. Pridgen, of 


North Carolina; Secretary and Treasurer, J. O. Grimsley, of 
Tennessee. : 


We do not see why such an organization should not be a 
good thing for all concerned. We shall be glad to publish free 
a list of the names of the members of the Queen-Breeders’ 
Union, and still gladder to insert continuously in the American 
Bee Journal, say an inch advertisement for each, at the usual 


rates. 
—_—_4-2-——_ 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners is the title of a 
110-page book just out, from the pen of that expert bee- 
keeper of the South, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
Claims to be ** a-practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
bee, giving the best modes of management in order to secure 
the most profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or, 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it asa premium to any of 
our present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 
the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00), and 10 cents extra. 








EN 


Mr. S. T. Perit, of Ontario, Canada, reported his bees 
in extraordinarily good condition May 21. That’s the general 
report this spring. 


Mr. M. M. Rick, of Grant Co., Wis., wrote May 20: 


‘* Bees are in fine condition, and there is a good outlook 
for acrop of honey.” 














Mr. M. M. BAupRIDGE, of Kane Co., Ill., reported two 
swarms, May 16 and 17. Another bee-keeper at the same 
place wrote us May 23 that he had had 7 swarms up to that 
date. Bees began to swarm very early this year. 


Miss Ftora Fircu—ZJ. A. Golden’s fascinating young lady 
helper—is pictured in Gleanings for May 15. Poor Rambler ; 
he’ll be worse upset now, for not even the section-cleaner is 
shown with her; and when Rambler must face her face with- 
out a counter attraction, we don’t know what will happen! 
But then, he’s 2,500 miles away, so no one need get uneasy 
just yet. 


Mr. THos. Wm. Cowan, the noted editor of the British 
Bee Journal, was in Chicago last week, and we had the de- 
lightful pleasure of making his acquantance, and also that of 
his wife, who accompanied him. We regretted exceedingly not 
being able to entertain Mr. and Mrs. Cowan atour home, on 
account of the ill-health of Mrs. York, who has for the past 
several months suffered from malarial fever. No one who has 
been thus afflicted need be told of its very weakening and lin- 
gering effect. We hope next week to de able to have more to 
say regarding Mr. Cowan’s visit to this part of the country. 


Mr. O. O. PorppLeton, of Dade Co., Fla., writing us May 
19, said: 


‘*This is my busy season, running the extractor daytime 
and reading war news evenings. The honey crop is a very 
light one. I have out so far an average of only 40 pounds 
per colony; ought to have had double that by now. May pos- 
sibly double it during the season. The fire was quite a serious 
loss to me, not only in bees and one full set of implements, 
etc., but almost our entire range is burned over. As penny- 
royal takes about three years to recover itself, the loss will 
not be confined to this season only.” 


Mr. Poppleton’s fire was thus mentioned in the American 
Bee-Keeper for May: 


‘*Mr. Poppleton has recently suffered quite a heavy loss 
as the result of one of his apiaries being located in the wake of 
one of those destructive fires, which, during the spring 
months, are constantly raging through the woodlands of South 
Florida. The bee-house with all its contents, including a new 
Cowan extractor, uncapping-can, tank with several hundred 
pounds of honey, and numerous other articles of value, was 
destroyed. Many hives with bees were damaged, and 11 
strong colonies were consumed outright.” 


We hope Mr. Poppleton will soon recover from the effects 
ofthe fire. It no doubt came in a very bad time for him. 


THE GENTLEMAN FARMER MAGAZINE is in its 3rd vol- 
ume. Itis gotten up after the style and shape of the Cosmo- 
politan and similar magazines—only more beautiful, if that is 
possible. The May number has been on our desk for several 
weeks, but until now we have been too busy to notice it in this 
column. It contains about 100 pages, and is most fully illus- 
trated with the finest half-tone engravings. This particular 
May number contains an article written by Rev. Emerson T. 
Abbott, of Missouri, entitled ‘‘ Bee-Culture.” We believe it is 
to be concluded in the June number. It aims to present the 
subject of bee-keeping ina popular and entertaining way— 
and Mr. Abbott can do that. Better get the May number. 
Price 10 cents; or one year for $1.00; or we will club it with 
the American Bee Journal for a year—both together for only 
$1.75. Address the Gentleman Farmer Company, Manhat- 
tan Building, Chicago, I/l., for a copy, enclosing 10 cents. 
Then after examining it send us your subscription. You will 
like the magazine very much. 
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Good Wintering.—-According to Schweizerische Bienen- 
zeitung, colonies have the fewest deaths in winter that are 
well surrounded with honey, sealed being better than unsealed. 
Late feeding is bad. If compelled to feed, crowd the bees on 
few frames, give warm feed rapidly, and keep the bees warm. 


Moist or Dry Heat in a Hive.—Referring to page 123 of 
the Bee Journal, Hasty, in Review, thinks there’s a chance 
for a fight as to whether the air in a hive is moist or dry. On 
the one hand, so much evaporation of nectar must make things 
wet, and on the other hand unless the air was pretty dry there 
couldn’t be evaporation. 


Young Queens to Prevent Swarming.—One year Gra- 
venhorst, early in May, removed 20 old queens, replacing 
them with queens that had just begun to lay; 19 of the 20 
colonies swarmed. But when the young queen is reared in 
the colony, he has never known such young queen to swarm 
that year.—Deutsche Ill. Bztg. 

Finisht Sections—are they Desirable ?—Editor Hill says 
this has been developt as a new question in connection with 
plain sections—whether sections should be filled and finisht 
to the wood on all sides—and he votes yes. But he thinks the 
projecting side-pieces of the section are a valuable protection 
to the comb in handling.—American Bee-Keeper. 


Seeeaeaear 


Age of Queens.—Experiments at Flacht showed that in 
fall and winter 10 per cent. of two-year-old queens disap- 
peared and no one-year-olds. Of colonies with two-year-old 
queens, 30 per cent. began breeding early in the last mild 
winter, and 60 per cent. of the colonies with one-year-old 
queens were already stronger than the preceding October.— 
Centralblatt. SS 

Painting Hives is vetoed by Doolittle, but J. H. Martin 
says in Gleanings, that while such a view may be all right for 
York State, in hot climates honey will melt down in a hive not 
kept well painted and white. To which Doolittle may reply 
that the same rule holds in York State if hives have no pro- 
tection from the sun, but in the shade a white hive will melt 
its honey as quickly as a black one. 

Something Against Fall Feeding.—E. E. Hasty, in Re- 
view, refers to the interesting report of ‘‘ lowa,” in American 
Bee Journal (page 122) and thinks the colony that lost 24% 
pounds after having been fed, might have lost only four if it 
had not been disturbed by feeding. Hesays: ‘'In my oppo- 
sition to fall feeding, except when absolutely necessary, I have 
been pretty lonesome in this generation; but a hundred years 
hence there'll be more of me.” 

Wintering on Sealed Honey.—F. A. Gemmill united two 
normal colonies about Nov. 5, and put them on four Lang- 
stroth frames of sealed honey. They remained perfectly quiet 
when other colonies flew Feb. 10; and March 11, after 3% 
months’ confinement, they showed no more need of a flight 
than if they had only been confined a month. Pretty good evi- 
dence that empty cells are not absolutely essential for winter- 
ing.—Canadian Bee Journal. 

The Ideal Super is the rather imposing name applied toa 
super that has won Editor E. R. Root from his loyalty to the 
section-holder, and seems to be in a fair way to secure the al- 
legiance of Dr. Miller to the abandonment of the T super, if 
fences and plain sections are to be used. The Ideal takes tall 
sections, the super having a strip of tin as asupport at each 
end at the bottom, the same as the T super, but in place of T 
tins it has plain wooden bottom-bars running lengthwise, the 
sections resting on these bottom-bars. Evidently the doctor 
cannot resist the temptation to poke a little fun at Editor 
Root, with whom he has for a long time been at sword’s points 
regarding the matter of supers, and he reaches after him in 
the following style: 

‘*And I’ve thought that, if he’d handle a lot of T supers 
for a single season as they ought to be handled, he might change 
his tune. First he believed in wide frames—wide frames with 
top-bar, bottom-bar, end-bar. For a time, if I’m not mistaken, 


he believed in T supers, and then he went back to wide frames 
just a step nearer T supers than the old wide frames by Jeay. 
ing off the top-bar, and he called them section-holders. Now 
he’s gone another step toward the T super, left off the eng. 
bar, and dubs it Ideal. If he’ll go still another step and leaye 
off the bottom-bar, perhaps he’ll stand square in line with 
me.”—Gleanings, page 386. 
Seeaeaaeaae 

Carbon Bisulphide for Fumigating Honey is recop. 
mended by J. S. Woodward (National Stockman) in preference 
to sulphur, as the latter makes him sick. Put the honey in g 
place that can be closed tight—for the size of a flour-barre| 
put two tablespoonsfuls of carbou bisulphide in a saucer or fiat 
dish on top, then cover up. Leave over night, and treat again 
in two or three weeks. But be careful in handling it, for jts 
fumes are poisonous, and it is inflammable and explosive. 

Honey vs. Sugar.—In Stray Straws (Gleanings, page 
378,) a case is mentioned in which physicians have forbidden 
the use of starch and sugar, but allow pure honey. The Stray 
Straw man uses honey instead of sugar in hot drink, and likes 
it as wel] as sugar if the honey is of best quality. The editor 
is very positive that there is a decided difference in his own 
case, as he is able to eat a certain amount of honey without 
inconvenience, but cane sugars, maple sugars, candy, and al! 
such stuff, he is obliged to let alone. 


Flights in Wintering.—D. W. Heise, in Canadian Bee 
Journal, referring to the statement ‘‘that the bees that have 
the greatest number of winter flights in cold, hard winters, 
are the ones that come out best in the spring,” wonders 
whether that’s the whole truth, and thinks if he could control 
the matter he’d have just one flight a month. But there is 
probably no conflict of epinion, for remember, Mr. Heise, it’s 
‘cold, hard winters” that are spoken of, and in ‘‘cold, hard 
winters” the bees are not likely to fly more than once a month. 


Rate of Storing Honey.—To many who have been accus- 
tomed to hear of the large yields of honey in California, the 
natural supposition probably is that more honey is secured 
there in a day than farther north and east. But W. A. H. 
Gilstrap (Gleanings, page 391) says: ‘‘I am convinced that 
it is not common for bees to store honey as rapidly here as in 
the east. Your bees store perhaps over half as much in 30 
days as oursdoin 100. An apiary storing three pounds of 
alfalfa honey per day for each colony would be a good run. | 
have never been able to extract so much.” 


Well-Finisht Sections for Shipping.—R. C. Aikin thinks 
there would be little trouble about combs breaking out of sec- 
tions when shipt if they were well fastened to the wood all 
around (Gleanings, page 381.) Pvor attachments are likely 
to be made in slow flows, with weak colonies, or when too 
much super room is given. He is strongly in favor of bottom 
starters, and has a large per cent. of sections better fastened 
at bottom than at sides. There is trouble with bottom start- 
ers curling over when too deep, but he finds they will answer 
the purpose nearly as well if only 4 or %-inch deep, and when 
thus narrow will not curl over. 

Time of Mating and Laying.—Doolittle gives some fig- 
ures (Gleanings, page 396.) The first young queen emerges 
from her cell in about seven days after the prime swarm Is 
sues. Queens which have their own way fly to meet the drone 
when about five to seven days old, and begin to lay two or 
three days later; 17 days is the shortest time a young queen 
is likely to be laying after the prime swarm issues. But eggs 
are so scarce that it is hardly worth while to look for them till 
three or four days later. If after-swarms issue, then the time 
is lengthened several days. Mr. Doolittle’s practice is to look 
for brood or eggs the 23rd day from swarming if there are no 
after-swarms, and four days later if there are after-swarms. 

Getting Big Prices for Honey seems to be a specialty 
with Chalon Fowls (Gleanings, page 384.) Last season he got 
an average of 12 cents a pound for his comb honey, and 1W 
cents for extracted, % of his crop being extracted. An article 
in a former number of the American Bee Journal gives his 
plan of selling, but that alone will hardly accoyot for this fact, 
which he states: ‘It is a significant fact that in the town of 
Elyria, a town of about 10,000, every one of the grocers 
handles my extracted honey, paying cash on delivery, and 
they will not buy of others, even when offered at a anmet 
price.” Perhaps the chief secret lies in this sentence: ‘ The 
extracted honey is ripened in the hive, and always weighs 12 





pounds or more to the gallon.” 
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DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Queen-Clipping Deviee Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 830 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any wa 
yon cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP »* 2 »* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 

his industry, first foremost and all the 

time. Are you interested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = =* Chicago 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


* Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 

J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


\ A. I. Root & Co's Goods 
Catalog Free tor Missouri and other points, 
to be had at factory prices from John Nebel 
& Son, High Hill, Missouri. 9Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BRES | Florida Italian QUEENS! 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 
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Address, E. L. CARRINGTON, 
11Atf De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers, Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE: 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 60., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Van Deusen Thin 
Foundation... 


We have several 25-pound boxes of Van 
Deusen Thin Fiat-Bottom Comb Foundation 
lor sale, at $12.50 per box. This Founda- 
tion is preferred by many. As we have only 
a few boxes of it,an order for same should be 
sent promptly. Address The A. i. Root Co. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago. III. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society 

meeting will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 7 to 9, inclusive, account of which 
the Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets at 
511.35 for the round trip on certificate 
plan. Dates of sale June 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
inclusive. Tickets good returning until 
and including June 18. For further 
particulars address J. Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chicago. 
Telephone Main 3389. 
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Buckwheat in“Bloom. 


I had only 3 colonies, and have had 2 
swarms so far this year, but [ expect 4 
more. I am taking no honey from them, 
and won’t this year, asI will let them 
increase. I have 4% acre of Chinese 
buckwheat in bloom, and the bees are 
working hard. Prerce O’ HURLEY. 

Choctaw Nation, Ind. Ter., May 24. 


———————-+- > —_____ 


Report for 1897. 


I produced 2,500 pounds of comb 
honey last season, from 43 colonies, 
spring count, and sold it before winter, 
at an average of 13 cents per pound, all 
within 12 miles of home. I had calls 
for more, but I could not furnishit. I 
increast to 73 colonies, lost 3 during the 
winter, andI am now doubling some of 
my hybrids. 

I had my first swarm‘of this season to- 
day—May 26. W. R. CLOVER. 

Vermillion Co., Ind. 


—_——- - —~—me Se l”t™”~—~— 


**Converted”’ Bees! 


Our bees are doing well. Fruit-bloom 
is in all its glory. I cannot understand 
why so many of my bees have turned 
Methodists—they used to be Presby- 
terlans—but now they swarm on Sun- 
day! Two yesterday—one before 9 a.m. 
If I had my choice in the matter I would 
rather they would remain united for at 
least three weeks longer, as I am a crip- 
ple at present, and cannot attend to 
swarming. But I expect to be on toe- 
path again in a week or so. 

D. W. HEIsE. 

Ontario, Canada, May 23. 





Starved in Winter. 


I lost quite a number of my bees last 
winter through starvation—5 out of 20. 
The weather kept so cold that I didn’t 
dare to open the hives, but the rest are 
in good condition. They swarmed first 
May 23. They didn’t get much honey 
outof the fruit-blossoms this year, as 
the weather was so cold, but it is pleas- 
ant now. At present they work on the 
dandelions, which are plentiful here. 
The white clover is in fine condition this 
year, and will soon blossom. There isa 
great deal of ithere. It is the main 
honey harvest in this part of the coun- 
try. Lewis HARTING. 

Ida Co., Iowa, May 25. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I have 14 colonies of bees all in good 
condition but one, which was weak and 
queenless. I gave them a frame of 
brood from another hive, and they have 
reared a queen, or at least there area 
number of empty queen-cells, tho I have 
not lookt for the queen. I will give 
them another frame of brood soon. 

Apples and plums are heavy with 
bloom, and bees are working lively. I 
have about an acre of strawberries in 
bloom, but haven’t seen a bee on them 
yet, while the dandelions are alive with 
them. They have always workt very 
lively, however, on the raspberries—es- 
pecially the reds—of which I have about 





A Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup. 
THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a Home Puysician, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come- 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipution, 
Dysentary, ver and idmey 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods”’ thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the pricewf the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail you the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wonéertal, premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
bave now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent rr of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘* faces”? for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





Frank 8. Barkley Mfg. Co., 835 Old 
Colony Building. Chicago, Ill.. will sell you 
carts, wagons. buggies, carriages and barness 
direct from factory. 21A4t 


Basswood Honey *228.x 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood [Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 250 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per Ib. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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three acres; but they haven’t bloomed 
yet. 

There is a good prospect for white 
clover. There is no basswood near me, 
but there is an abundance about five 
miles away. Will it pay to move my 
bees into the vicinity of the basswood 
about the time it begins to bloom, and 
then back again after it is over. 

I have gotten a good deal of help from 
the American Bee Journal. 

J. RIDLEY. 

Winneshiek Co., Iowa, May 21. 


[It depends very much upon whether 
the basswood yields or not, as to moving 
the bees so as to work on it. Some years 


it has bloomed profusely and still 
yielded no nectar. Just why is not 
known. But you could try the experi- 


ment this year, if not too much work, 
and report results.—EDIToR. | 





Most Colonies Strong. 


My 72 colonies of bees have wintered 
well in 8 and 10 frame ‘‘St. Joe” hives, 
on the summer stands with Hill’s device, 
and from 2 to 4 inches of chaff over 
them. I lost one that starved, and have 
divided two, thus filling the empty hive 
and making a gain of one. Most of my 
colonies are remarkably strong for this 
time of the year, and will swarm 10 
days earlier than last year. 

I could not, and will not, keep bees 
without the American Bee Journal. I 
get valuable help from its reading. 

Wo. C. HuDNALL. 

Fulton Co., Ill., May 20. 





A Busy Bee-Keeper. 


This is a very busy season for me. I 
am on a 2O00O-acre dairy farm, with a 
milk route, which I run myself. I have 
25 colonies of bees to look after, and am 
preparing to build a house, barn and 
well on a place of 36 acres which I have 
recently bought, and to which I expect 
to moVe next spring. I have been put- 
ting in small fruit and improving other 
ways. 

Bees came out of the cellar in fine 
condition, and everything has been favor- 
able. They are building up splendidly. 
I have had one fine, large swarm, and 
other colonies are preparing to swarm. 
Apple bloom lasted longer than usual, 
and yielded well, and then wild crabs 
followed. White clover is looking nice, 
and there is every prospect of a prosper- 
ous year for the bees. 

I like the Bee Journal very much, es- 
pecially the editorial comments, which I 
read first. S. H. HERRICK. 

Winnebago Co., Ill., May 25. 





Sweet Clover—Wintering Queens. 


The Bee Journal is always interesting 
to me, but sometimes more than usually 
so, as this sweet clover number of April 
21. There is much in the experience of 
J. F. Rosenfeld that is parallel with my 
own. I, too, have a litte patch from 
which each season I dig plants to put 
elsewhere. The main object of this is 
to spread the clover, but there is a sec- 
ondary one, which is, to give the clover 
that is left opportunity for development. 
It likes abundant room, and I have had 
it growing as luxuriantly as it is pict- 
ured in the illustration, and a beautiful, 
fragrant plant it is when in full bloom. 
I was glad to be able to read this article, 


TRIE TREE 


Wirect-Draft Porfaet 
BINGHAM 


PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 


Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives! 





BeeSmoker 4 

Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.5 
ORG. ooo ccccccccccccccncscscoeoccccce 344 in. stove. Doz. 9.00; ” Lig 
ER ra arnt 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; “ 10 
BREED ocpcscdcecccececesosecsecsoeecaves 2\¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; “ ‘Op 
PHQIN ....cccecceccceccescccesesceseees 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; pe “ay 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; * ‘@ 
Honey-Knife . . =. «+ -« Doz. 6.00; “ 


* 2 Ps 4 80 
Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 

Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was Senge pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circy. 
lar. I do not think the 4-inch Smoke Engine too large. 

January 27, 1897. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 

Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:—Please send per mail a 4-inch Smoke Engine. I haye 
one of your Smokers; it is too small in time of trouble. 
February 21, 1898, A. F, 


9ADt 


i 
f 


< PAT. 1879. 


Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
nife 


Seskak seakok 


We want 


w Our 1898 Catalog »« 


(= Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


A$ we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
tiag a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 123th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsviile, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
. are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful straw- 
colored trauspurent Foundation. improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these buses, we solicit an order, feeling sure thatif we seil you one bill of goods you willbe 
our customer in the future. “ ~iD a 
2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, {730'soucn 13un's 


or 
1730 South 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity 
1 car load a day; and carry the largest stock and greatest 
variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring best 
goods at the lowest prices, and prompt shipment. 


Illustrated Catalog, 72 Pages, Free. 


We also manufacture TANKS of either wood or gal 
vanized steel, all sizes, any form, and for all purposes 
Price-list Free. Address, 

E. KRETCHMER, Hed Oak, fowa. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


prance of... THE A. 1. ROOT GOMPANY, 


lO VINE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


We keep here everything in the Supply line of latest improvement. ae 

Cleated Separators, Improved Smokers, Weed Foundation, 1898 Goods of al! kinds. 

Business conducted same as at Medina. 

Dealers can order here, as well as consumers, at factory prices. 

Save freight and get orders filled at once. Also as fine a strain of 3 and 4-banded 
Italian Bees as ever gathered honey. 

Full 8-frame colonies, $6.00 ; 3-frame nucleus, $2.75. 


14Etf These Include Guaranteed Italian Quee® 


OO 


SEWARD, Riverside, Calif. 
T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan, 
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Please mention the American Bee Journal 





When writing to Advertisers. 
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Sweet } Glover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order’ op gon 450m 
eet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84. 
evsike Clover........ .70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover......... 80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover..-.-.... 60 100 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 920 2.00 3.50 
Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QuEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Steel 
Gray Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each. Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, $2 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Fauitless” 
Queens, $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 


Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 


9’, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth N Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERSs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc, 
Send for our new — 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUR PRICES are worth looking 
at. We are mak- 
ing the new 
Champion Chafi-Hive 
with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you 8888 
RK. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. k, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
Being the o 

the quickest of any Foundation made” 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥ 


BEE-KEEPERS ! Let me send you my 64- 


page Catalog for 1848 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Frank B. Barkle Mfg. Co., 835 
Colony Building, Chicago, IiL., will ‘ell ann 


spray pump, gas engi 
from factory. gine, or cider press, direct 





especially the closing paragraphs, to Mr. 
Amos, for he looks upon me as a sort of 
crank on the subject of sweet clover. 

The paragraph on “Killing old bees 
in the fall,” suggests a matter on which 
I think there is room for experiment and 
study—that is, how to keep queens with- 
out keeping more bees than are neces- 
sary or useful. I tried that in a small 
way myself the past winter. I wintered 
@ young queen, reared late in the sea- 
son, in an observatory hive. She came 
through in good condition, and is now 
laying vigorously, as I needed her for a 
queenless colony. AHere our main honey- 
flow comes after June, so there is a long 
season in which to build up. 

The past winter I carried through two 
small colonies whose queens began to 
lay in August, and were encouraged to 
lay as long as they would, so that most 
of the bees were young when put into 
winter array. They did not seem large 
enough to winter alone, so I took one of 
my big chaff hives and fitted a division- 
board bee-tight, and put a little colony 
on each side, seeing that the frames 
given them—four and five—were well 
filled. They came through the winter in 
good condition, and I would be well 
pleased to have more such double colo- 
nies. (Mrs ) A. L. Amos. 

Custer Co., Nebr., May 10. 





All to Keep Sweet. 


Bees are doing well and are in good 
condition. Locusts are in tloom, and 
white clover is just beginning to bloom. 
The prospect is good for a fair crop of 
honey. I hope there will be enough 
sweetness to keep us all sweet, and 
enough to sell, so that we can keep our 
subscriptions paid in advance, and the 
editor ‘‘sweet” as well. 

W. 8S. FEEBACK. 

Nicholas Co., Ky., May 23. 





Prospects in Utah. 


The chances for a good honey year 
here appear to be good. There has 
been an abundance of rain, which seems 
to have assured good crops even on the 
dry farms, which lie above the irrigat- 
ing canals, while everywhere in the irri- 
gated districts everything is growing in 
abundance. This will insure lots of 
bloom, which in turn will give us.lots of 
honey, but of which I will write later. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 
The trouble is to get new subscribers; 
it takes care of the old onesitself. It is 
like the use of foundation, it needs some 
coaxing to get it started, but when once 
started it holds its own. 

E. S. Lovrsy. 

Salt Lake Co., Utah, May 23. 


P. S.—Since receiving the mail to-day, 
I find that the excessive amount of rain, 
and consequently more or less cold 
weather, is causing some loss among the 
bees in some portions of the State, but 
we believe the rainy season will soon be 
over, when a good honey-flow will be 
assured. E. 8S. L. 


Italians Behind So Far. 


I started this spring with six colonies 
in 8-frame dovetailed hives, with the 
following variety of bees: Two golden 
Italians, one grey Carniolan, and three 
hybrids. I bought three box-hives of 
black bees, transferred them April 2 to 
8-frame hives. I am running for comb 








“A Queenly Deceiver.” 


“He fools his customers by sending more 
than is expected.’’—See p 105. current vol- 


ume Bee Journal. and ask for the free pampb- 
let referred to. [am now prepared to fill or- 
QUEENS cr with FINE YELLOW-TO-THE-TIP 


ENS, or daughters of imported stock 
mated to golden drones, at 75c each. Purely- 
mated Queens reared from the best stock and 
by the best method known, is what I furnish, 
and will prove it to all who give me a chance. 
Money Order Office, Warrenton. 

Address, W. H. PRIDGEN. 
22 Ati Creek, Warren County, N, C. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap s.. 


200 eggs capacity. Good as new. Used 
for only two hatches. Everything com- 
plete. Will sell it for 
TWENTY DOLLARS, half the cost price 
dress, . + DUNN 
River Forest, Cook Co., Ill. 


Texas Queens NNN 


Best honey-gathering strain in America. 
Tested, $1.50. Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

7TA26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Send for Catalog. 
FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WAKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. WUhoice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 


F. A. CROWELL, 
SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 


Bees for Sale 
in Indiana ! 


Italian Bees in 8-frame Langstroth hives. 
Per colony 85.00; 5 or more at one time 84 50 
per colony. I have only a limited numvper for 
sale. They are strong colonies, and ready for 
business. Address, W. H. WATTS, 

19Atf Ross, Lake Co., Ind. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee-Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
































“Wooo povBe RS a” 


WEEN Italian stock. Untested. 70c each; 
3 for $2.00 After July 1, 50 cents 
each; tested, $1.00 each. Root’s Goods at 
Roovws Prices. Prompt shipment and satis- 
faction guaranteed, Catalog free 
THEODORE BENDER, 
20Atf Canton, Ohio. 








First Excursion of the Season 
to Cleveland 

via Nickel Plate Road, June 3 to 6, in- 
clusive. $11.35 for the round-trip on 
certificate plan. Tickets good returning 
until June 13, inclusive. Three through 
trains daily from Van Buren Street Pas- 
senger Station, Chicago. For further 
information address J. Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chicago. 
Telephone Main 3389. 
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honey. Up to date (May 18) I have got- 
ten from one Carniolan colony, 47 
pounds of well filled sections ; from three 
Italians, 17 pounds—some of it from a 
swarm hived March 22. Three black 
colonies have furnisht 39 pounds; the 
hybrids nothing, and little prospects of 
any. Itisabad showing for the much- 
praised Italians and their blood. 

Our honey is all gathered from trees 
and bushes, only a small quantity from 
annuals, even the clovers, excepting the 
Japan, which will furnish some later on. 
Until that time is past, I will not pass 
sentence on the Italians, hoping they 
will redeem themselves. They are good 
swarmers. L. W. M. Ror. 

Washington Co., Ala., May 18. 


Wet and Cold Spring. 


It is very wet and cold here this 
spring. Bees are not doing much. 
LUTHER Bry ANT. 
Wayne Co., Pa., May 23. 








Cool Weather. 


My bees are doing fairly well consid- 
ering the cool weather. J. A. FLETT. 
Hennepin Co., Minn., May 15. 





Short Winter. 


My bees all came through the winter 
on the summer stands without the loss 
ofacolony. I had my first swarm for 
this year May 20. Bees brought in 
honey and pollen Nov. 20, 1897; 
brought me the first this year March 16. 
This was a short winter for this section 
of country. D. H. METCALF. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., May 22. 


+ ee + 


White Clover in Bloom. 


Bees are doing fairly well now, but 
have done nothing all spring until now, 
owing to a late freeze and too much 
rain. I have been out all week doing 
bee-work, for 20 miles around, and find 
the bees in fairly good condition. White 
clover is now in full bloom, and we look 
for quite a little honey from that source. 

J. R. GIBson. 

Ripley Co., Mo., May 19. 


————_—_—__ + 2 > ____—_ 








Good Prospect for a Honey Crop. 


My bees are in fine condition. They 
commenced swarming April 2, but on 
May 1, all at once, they were quiet. I 
saved 21 swarms. 

Myself and boy found a bee-tree in 
1895 with Italian bees. We cut it, put 
the bees into a box-hive, and in three 
years we had 44 good colonies, and lost 
some by going to the woods, and some 
died in 1896—the hard year for bees in 
this country. 

We have 78 colonies now. The pros- 
pect for a honey crop is good. 

A. R. YANDELL. 

Scott Co., Ark., May 19. 





A Very ‘‘Swarmy” Swarm. 


Bees are doing well, and have been 
swarming for some days. They are 
very much inclined to want to go to the 
woods. Some years agoI had a swarm 
hived on a frame of eggs and hatching 
brood come out the next day; hived and 
put in another frame of brood, came out 
again the next day; hived again and 





Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. 





Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lum 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and th 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


cee 


New London, 
Co. —_—_— isconsin, 


ber, thus 


@ latess 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. 
and is absolutely accurate. 


The material is cut from*patterns, by machinery, 


For Sections, the clearest and whi 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. test 


Nearness to Pine 


and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with bes 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


7Atf 





lialian Bees For Sale !! 


We have arranged with a large bee-keeper 
in Lee County, Ill.,(about 100 miles west of 
Chicago), to fillour orders for ltalian Bees at 
the following prices there, which include a 
good Queen with each colony: 

8 L.frames of bees in light shipping-case,83.75 

5 at 83.50 each. 

8 L. frames of bees in dovetailed hive, 84.25. 

5 at 84.00 each. 

Prompt shipment after May 1, and safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


———ITALIAIN 


Bees and Queens 


Queens 81.00; Bees by the nound $1.00; Nu- 
clei, two frames with Queen, $2.00; one-frame 
$1.50. Also Barred and White P. Rocks 
and Silver-Laced Wyandottes. Eggs for 
Sitting at $1.00 per 15. 


vast MS, A. A. Simpson, Swarts, Pa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PAID FOR 











Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow | 


Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 27 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Armed Intervention 


is not necessary to the peace of stock o 
of crops about which Page Fence is erected. ‘ond 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


If it’s Buggies, eo Sadtien, Biazeles, Sewing 


Machines, Feed Cook Cider Presses, Spray 
Pumps, Poultry TARE Supplies or any- 
thing else, we OUR WANTS§ C22 Supply it di- 
rect from the fac- KNOWN tory. No matter 
whatitis, or where itis made, wecan 
supply it and save you money too, Try vs. 

Write for our illustrated catalogue, circulars, etc. 


Frank B, Barkley Mfg. Co. oni.0 fitiesn 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 
COMBINATION 


UNIO = 
Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
Hae See Rag ~~ | 
ng-up. Jointing Stu 
Fall Line of Foot and 
fiend Power Machinery 
Sold on ro ga Free. 


SENECA FALLS Mi 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N.Y 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Fits] PRIZE WINNERS 
RS mernat, n 


Pe yo y a _ iJ about 


to MA 
Fig MonieY. Contains S honwtiful i lithograph 
owls in their natural colors. Send 


Bets fo" gp JOWN BANATSER: Hh. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















« Listen! Take my Advice and buy 
FR sce) OUF Bee-Supplies sex 


FINE FOUNDATION 
AND TONS OF IT. 
Working Wax er, Founda. 
tion a Specialty 


DEFY 


of August Weiss ! sxx 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides!! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 


be your own judge. 


Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 
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gave the third frame of brood, and they 

came out the fourth time, and I told 

them to *‘ go it,” and they went. What 

was the matter ? Jno. M. KELxy. 
Jackson Co., Ala., May 21. 








—— 





eee 


Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Br 
JouRNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





Excursion to Cleveland. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets 
from Chicago to Cleveland and return at 
a fare and one-third for the round-trip 
on certificate plan, good going June 3,4, 
5 and 6, and good returning until June 
13, inclusive, on occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society in that city. This 
rate will be $11.35 for the round-trip, 
which is somewhat Jower than via other 
lines. Those desiring space in sleeping- 
cars should make early application in 
order to secure the best accommodations. 

Any further information cheerfully 
given by addressing J. Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chicago. 
Telephone Main 3389. 





Fresno Co., Calif.—The next quarterly 
meeting of the Fresno County Bee-Keevers’ 
Associstion will be held at the City Hall, in 
Fresno, Calif., Wednesday, June 8, at 1 o’clock 
p.m. Constitution and By-Laws are to be 
adopted. Marketing honey and other business 
is to come up for consideration. 


W. A. H. GiustrRAp, Sec. 
Caruthers, Calif. 


COMB FOUNDATION “’Sna"irecan. 
Working Wax tion ‘or csn A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write tor Catalog, 


with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 


BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 
trade. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEST OF A DOZEN 
STRAINS 


East Sipney, N.Y., April 29, 1898. 
I had your strain of bees and it was by far 
the best of a dozen strains from other breed- 
ers. They were great workers.—L. C. JUDSON. 


One Queen, $1.00; three » 82.75; 
Queue bene, Queens, $2.75; six 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
22A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


nosese-- Honey Extractor 
Get Williams’ Automatic Reversible 


And You Have It. Address, 
An ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 


10 Barnum, Wisconsin. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Golden Italian Queens Cheap ! 


If you want BEES FoR BUSINESS, 
send for my Catalog of prices. .. . . 
18Etf J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
, 


























HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


al NPR PR PSLRA a IM 


Chicago. May 19.— Very little call for 
honey, and tbe offerings also limited. Prices 
without change from late quotations. Cali- 
fornia extracted sells well and the stocks 
here are light. Weather now warm and pros- 
pects genera'ly reported good in the sur- 
rounding States. Beeswax scarce, and 27 to 
30c is bid for it. R. A. BurNetr & Co. 


Kansas City, May 19.—The supply of 1897 
comb and extracted honey is about all sold. 
Considerable inquiry for new comb. Some- 
thing fancy would = a good price. 

. 0. OLemMons & Co. 


Cincinnati, May 21.—Demand is slow for 
all kinds of honey, especially comb. Prices 
tor best white comb honey. 10 to 13 cents. 
Extracted honey brings 3% to 6c, according to 
quality. Beeswax in good demand at 25 to 
%8e for good to choice ye low. 

HAS. ¥. MuTH & Son, 


Boston, May 20.—Fancy No. 1, in cartons. 
13c.; in glass-iront cases, 12c.; A No. 1. 1lc.; 
No. 1, 9 to 10c.; No.2, no saie. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; light amber,5@6c. Beeswax is 
in very light supply, andif pure would readily 
bring 27c. 

There is nothing new to note in our market 
for honey. As usual at this time of year. the 
demand has dropt to almost nothing, but as 
the supply is light, prices are well maintained 
and firm. BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


Cleveland, May 20,—Fancy white. 12 to 
12%c.: No. 1, lic.; No. 1 amber, 9 to 10c.; 
buckwheat, 8c. Extracted. white, 6c.; amber. 
4 to 5c. A. B. WILuiaAMs & Co, 


San Francisco, May 11.—White comb, 8% 
to 10c; amber, 6% to 7%c. Extracted, white, 
5%@6c.; light amber,4¥% to 54%c. Beeswax, 
23@25c 

The French bark Alice, sailing Sunday for 
London, carried 135 cases of extracted honey. 
This will probably be the last shipment to 
Europe for some time. Stocks of extracted 
are now very light. Comb is still in fair 
supply. Values throughout are being well 
sustained 


Detroit, May 21.— Fancy white honey is 
lower and now quoted at lic. No. 1, 9@10c; 
fancy dark, 7@8c; No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
27@28ec. 

There are no changes in quotations, and 
very little desirable honey left. Sales are so 
slow that it is difficult to quote. The poor lots 
are being pusht at what they will pring. 

M. H. Hun. 


Minneapolis. May 20.—Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 10%@ll%c. Not advisa- 
ble to ship darker than amber. Extrac- 
ted fancy white clover, 5%@6c; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4%e. 

Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Entinnanetis, May 21.— Fancy white 
11 to 1l3c.; No 1, 10 to Llc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. POUDER. 


Milwaukee, May 20.—Fancy 1-pound sec- 
tions. 11@12c; A No. 1,10@11 cents; No.1 
8@10c: amber, 8@8%c; dark, 7@7%c. White 
extracted in barrels and kegs, 5%@6c; amber, 
5@5%e. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

The demand for honey continues very good 
indeed, and values fairly sustained. While the 
best grades are most salable, the inferior 
grades meet attention, and the movements 
are quite satisfactory. A.V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, May 21.— There is a very good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb, at 
10 to lle.; other grades, however, range from 
9 to 7c., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount of honey can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand. BATTERSON & Co. 


St. Louis, May 20.—Fancy white comb. 
10 to lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white, 5% to 6c.: amber, 
5 to5c.; dark, 4 to 4%e. wax. 20 to 22c, 

WeEstcort Com. Co, 





Bee-Keepers! 


We Have a Large Stock of 


One-Piece 
Sections on hand, 


And are now in fine shape to fill your orders 
promptly. Send us your orders and 
we will use you right. 


THE ONE-PIECE SECTION 


COMPANY, 
Prairie Du Chien, Crawford Co., Wis. 
June 1, 1898. 7Ctf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


From pure bred, barred P. 
Rocks. Large and fine plu- 
mages. $1.00 per 15. Also 
Light Brabmas and Black 
sragenene, same price. B 
P. k 


Cockerels, $1.25. 
MRS. I. ©. ABTETLT, 
ROosEVILIS, Iu. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


READY TO MAIL © 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties, and 
Root’s Goods at their prices. 1 carry a 
full line of BeE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptiy. Catalog Free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 

The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells 
ou all about California Agriculture and 
orticulture. $1.00 per Year; Six Months, 

50 cents. Sample Copies 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., - Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.1. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. 

















es, make * 
expect to do It with this Saw. 
AA? It will do all you say it will. 

Catalogue and ce - List 


Free. Address, W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 995 Ruby 8t.. Rockford, Lil. 


Farm Bee-Keeving. 


The only bee-paper in the United 
States edited exclusively in the in- 
terest of the farmer bee-keeper and 
the beginner is THE BUSY BEE, 
publisht by— 

Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE COPY NOW. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The American Poultry Journal, 


325 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 


that is over a quarter of a cent- 
A Journal ury old and is still growing must 
possess intrinsic merit of its own, and its 
fleld must be a valuable one. 


Sultry Journal." 80 cents a year 


Poultry Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Frank B. Barkley Mfg. Co., 835 Old 
Goteng Bldg., Chicago, Ill., will sell you a 
ooker direct from the factory. 


Feed 





nos 
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(Talk about 
os COMD Foundation 


E can now furnish the very best that can 

be made from pure wax. Our New Pro- 
cess of Milling enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 


It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
It is the kind you want. 


If you once try it you will bave no other. 
Sompies furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


NEW YOR K, the city, 
105 Park Place, the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amythimg in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 
(as Send for Catalog, anyway. 











CARLOADS 


ie 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping»Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
f America. e supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., wis. 








Frank B. Barkley Mfg. Co., 835 Old 
Colony Blidg., poo re Iil., will sell you a bi- 
cycle or sewing machine direct from factory. 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “Rorestt 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will vey yon to 

send mv list of Goods wanted. "J. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


I ARISE 


4 toe SAY to the readers 
of the 








BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BKES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1898, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 100 
6 = queens 550 





12 S 1000 
1 tested een... $150 
z “ eens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
5 “ .“ Queens 4 00 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 3 00 
Sxtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 


gthe Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


1A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 





ee 





June 2, 1898. 
21st 


Yer Dadant’s Foundation. 7" 


Year 
Why doesit sell 7 We Guarantee 
so Well? | 


Satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


What more can anybody do? Beauty 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Sag. 
Because EIN 21 WEARS there have 


FE ing. No Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- | PATENT WEED PROUCESs 
sands of compliments. 


SHEETING. 
t 











Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


We sel! 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Foundation and Beeswax Prices Advanced.—We quote an advance of 
three cents in Foundation, wholesale and retail, on the prices quoted in our Circular. 
BEESWAX WANTED, at advanced prices also. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-CASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(a Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S GOODS. 


a 














The Fence and Plain Sections. 

Weed New Process Foundation, 

Cowan Extractors. 

Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 

Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Betton, 
Danzenbaker Hives, 

No-Drip Shipping-Cases. 

[Meanings in Bee-Cultare, Ilnstrated, Semi-Monthly. 


Our 
Specialties < 





Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 
Branch: Offices ; MEDINA, OHIO. 
118’Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 





